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HOW ENGLISH TOWNS ARE MANAGED 1 

IT is now common knowledge that the people of the towns of 
Great Britain enjoy a better administration of their public 
affairs than our townsfolk have obtained. For illustration, 
let us take an ordinary manufacturing town of medium size, to 
which a traveler would ascribe no pretension of superiority in 
any respect. To strengthen the illustration, it shall be a town 
as nearly as may be like Jersey City or Newark, New Jersey, in 
size and circumstances. The city 3 of Nottingham, situated 

1 The greater part of this article was delivered as an address before the board of 
trade of Jersey City in February, 1904. The information respecting the city of 
Nottingham was derived from a short visit there in the summer of 1903. For much 
of it the author is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. F. I. Fox, assistant accountant of 
that city. The statements respecting its finances are taken from the city's official ab- 
stract of the corporation accounts for the year ending March 31, 1903. The pub- 
lished reports and accounts for 1903 of the city's school board and board of guardians 
of the poor and water department were also examined. The pound sterling is 
reckoned in all cases at five dollars. Mr. Fox has had the kindness to read the 
manuscript of this article, including these notes, and the statements and figures re- 
specting Nottingham have been made to agree with his corrections. 

Among the books consulted in the preparation of the address were the following: 
M. D. Chalmers, Local Government (London, 1883); Edward Jenks, English Local 
Government (London, 1894); W. B. Odgers, Local Government (London, 1901), 
A Century of Law Reform (London, 1901), Report of the Local Government Board 
for 1900 (London), The Municipal Year Book (London, 1903); M. R. Maltbie, 
English Local Government (New York, 1897); Albert Shaw, Municipal Government 
in Great Britain (New York, 1895), Municipal Affairs (New York, 1897-1901). A 
graphic account of the working of an English town government is given by Elsie 
Watson, in "The Municipal Activity of an English City," Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. xvi, pp. 262 et seq. ( 1901). 

The figures respecting the finances of Jersey City and Newark are taken from the 
comptrollers' reports of those cities, supplemented by explanations from Mr. George 
R. Hough, comptroller of Jersey City, and Mr. George Forman, auditor of Newark, 
in personal interviews. 

* All the incorporated towns of England are called " boroughs," and it is of these 
only that this article treats. The word " city " is a sort of honorary title. A borough 
is called a city if it is the seat of a bishop and has a cathedral, or if the title of city has 
been specially conferred upon it. That is all that distinguishes a city from any other 
municipal borough. Very little that is said in this article applies to London. The 
organization and administration of that metropolis are altogether exceptional. 
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92 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXI 

about 126 miles north and west of London, covers a territory 
of about seven by three and a half lineal miles. Jersey City 
covers about six and a half by three and three-quarters miles in 
extreme length and width Like our two cities, Nottingham 
contains much land cultivated by the farmer and market gar- 
dener. Like them it is also a manufacturing town, and is a 
centre for two or three important railways. Its population in 
1901 was 239,752, about the same as that of Newark (246,070 
in 1900) and not very much larger than that of Jersey City 
(206,433 » n 1900). It is growing rapidly; the increase in the 
last decade was twelve per cent and since 1870 over 170 per 
cent. Moreover, its area is now more than five times greater 
than in 1870. 

It is not a beautiful nor even a pretty town. An American 
visitor is rather repelled by the monotony of red brick build- 
ings, by the high brick walls about the grounds of residences 
and, in the town's centre, by the tangle of narrow, winding 
streets. That part bears ear-marks of mediaeval times ; for its 
history begins before the Conquest and its first charter was 
granted more than 700 years ago. 

What have the people of Nottingham done in these rather 
unpromising circumstances to make their town a desirable place 
to dwell in? They have paved their streets well and evenly 
with stone or with macadam ; they use no cobblestones. They 
have also clean streets. I rode about the city for some hours, 
through lines of shops, of stores, of fine dwellings, through the 
slums also, taking special note, and I saw not one ill-paved or 
dirty street. Litter there was on some of them ; small bits of 
paper, scattered straws and the like. But it was the litter of 
the hour or of the day ; none of the matted, sodden stuff, the 
product of days or weeks of neglect, with which we are familiar. 
The street cleaning is done by the city itself, with its own teams. 
Part of the garbage which it collects from streets and houses is 
sold, part is burned in destructors. These destructors are 
owned and operated by the city. There is a system of sewers, 
of course, and the river Trent skirts the town, but the sewage 
does not go into the river. It goes to a sewage farm a few 
miles out of town, where it is disposed of by downward filtra- 
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tion and irrigation. This farm is owned and operated by the 
city. It contains nearly 2,000 acres. The sale of its products 
in the fiscal year 1902—03 included over $35,000 for live- 
stock; over $12,500 for butter and milk; over $7,000 for other 
products. The revenue so derived about equaled the cost of 
operating the farm. The interest on- the bonded debt incurred 
to purchase and equip the farm, and some other charges, were 
paid from the rates. In England all local taxes are called 
" rates." 

The city owns and operates a water-plant, supplying water to 
the people at a total cost of something under $500,000 a year, 
including interest on the water debt and charges for deprecia- 
tion and sinking fund. 1 The city also owns and operates a gas- 
plant, supplying gas at a maximum charge of 60 cents per 
1 ,000 feet. It owns and operates the plant which supplies the 
town with electrict light and power. It owns and operates an 
excellent electric street-railway system. The fares vary from 
two cents to eight cents, according to the distance traveled. 
The average fare, I think, must be considerably under five 
cents, but no transfers are allowed. The city also owns and 
operates the markets. It owns, maintains and leases to tenants 
a block containing about 80 flat-houses, called " artisans' dwell- 
ings," built by it for the use of laboring people ; and also tracts of 
land containing about 370 small houses, which it rents to poor 
people on weekly payments. Much of the land on which these 
latter houses stand the city has owned for centuries. 

The artisans' dwellings pay only the cost of maintenance and 
repairs; interest and sinking-fund charges are provided from 

1 The cost of the water department for the year ending March 25, 1903, was be- 
tween ninety and ninety-five thousand pounds ($450,000 to $475,000), including in- 
terest on the water debt and sinking-fund charges. The cost of Newark's water 
department (1902) was $828,787; cf. Comptroller's Report, p. 67. That of Jersey 
City (1902-03) was about $945,000; cf. Report of the Board of Street and Water 
Commissioners, 1903. Nottingham is planning a new water supply, which will, no 
doubt, increase the annual cost. 

The water rates for dwellings are upon a scale based on the annual rental value of 
each house. A house without bath or water closet, of a rental value of ,£50, pays 
£2, 2s. a year. A bath and water closet cost only £1 extra. For business purposes, 
water is generally sold by meter. 
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the rates. The other properties, that is, the markets, land and 
houses (except artisans' dwellings) and the water, gas, electric 
and tramway plants, are so managed that, after paying costs of 
maintenance and repairs, interest, sinking-fund charges upon the 
funded debts incurred from them severally, and after setting 
aside reserve (depreciation) funds^ for all of them, except 
markets and houses, they yielded the city, in the fiscal year, 
1902-03, a net revenue of over $300,000." 

1 The net revenues from the several properties of the city contributed in relief of 
rates for the year ending March 31, 1903, as shown in the Abstract of Accounts are: 

Markets and fairs [p. 18] > £5>i8i 

Land and Houses : 

Chamber estate [p. 16] ,£12,601 

Bridge estate [p. 170]: Receipts £9,902 

Payments, interest and sinking fund 7,298 

2,604 

£iS.2°S 
Freeman estate [p. 176]: Excess of expenditure (including 
interest and sinking fund charges) over income : deduct . 4,537 

10,668 

Water department [p. 208] 5,000 

Gas department [p. 208] . . 24,516 

Electricity department [p. 208] 6,500 

Tramways department [p. 208] 12,000 

Contributed to city in relief of rates ...*•• £63,865 

Of the city's funded debt, about £70,800 is charged against the markets and fairs 
and the Chamber estate (p. 287) ; but interest and sinking fund charges upon that 
part of the debt do not appear to be charged against the income from those proper- 
ties. Apparently a deduction of some £2,500 for those charges should be made from 
the above stated net revenues. Interest and sinking fund charges are first deducted 
from each of the other accounts above mentioned in ascertaining its net revenue. 
Also deducted are reserve (depreciation) fund charges on each of the following 
accounts : 

The electricity department shows a reserve (depreciation) fund of £15,480, against 
a capital expenditure of £374,478; about 4 per cent (pp. 228-9). 

The reserve (depreciation) fund of the tramways department is £20,156, against a 
capital expenditure of £534,386; about 3.7 per cent (pp. 250-51). 

The reserve fund of the water department is £17,442, against a capital expenditure 
of £1,007,881; about 1.7 per cent. Cf. Statement of Accounts of Water Depart- 
ment, March 25, 1903, p. 7. I have not seen the accounts of the gas department 
and do not know the amount of its reserve fund. 

Although the Freeman estate account showed a deficit for the year stated, its bal- 
ance sheet showed an excess of income over expenditure (presumably for the whole 
period the accounts have been kept) of £2,964. 
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The city has also a good system of public education. The 
English system differs so much from ours that space cannot be 
taken here to describe it. It is enough to say that compulsory 
education exists and is enforced for all children within the 
school age, which ends with the fourteenth year ; that education 
is practically free of charge in the primary schools, while in the 
higher schools the charge is so low as to be almost nominal ; 
and that, in effect, the whole school population is either in reg- 
ular attendance or absent for reasons satisfactory to the author- 
ities.' Under the English system, a considerable proportion of 
the cost of the city educational department is contributed from 
the national treasury. 

The city also owns and manages, at public cost, a school of 
art and design ; a school for technical education ; a university 
college at which students may qualify themselves to pass the 
examination of the University of London and to take the de- 
gree granted by the latter ; a large free public library ; a large 
museum of natural history and a noble art gallery. All of 
these are housed in spacious public buildings ; and the collec- 
tions in the museum and art gallery are large enough to surprise 
an American unaccustomed to such municipal luxuries. The 
art and technical schools and the university college collect mod- 
erate fees, and they receive a considerable contribution from the 
national treasury ; but most of the cost of maintaining these de- 
partments of education is paid from the revenues which the city 
derives from the profitable undertakings mentioned above and 
from the rates. 

The city also maintains two lodging-houses, the income from 

1 The Final Report of the School Board, September 29, 1903, states (p. 50), " that 
practically all the children in the city of school age are either actually in school or ex- 
cused for some satisfactory reasons." The same report shows (p. 52) that the "num- 
ber of children on rolls of public elementary schools " is 44,689, and that the num- 
ber "in average attendance " is 38,695. "Percentage of average attendance com- 
pared with number on roll, 87.1." These figures were for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember, 1903. The population at that time was 243,191. The enrolled pupils were 
18.5 per cent and the average attendance 16.3 per cent, of population. "No fee is 
charged in any of the ordinary council schools," but in certain specified "higher ele- 
mentary mixed schools" the fees are from \od. to 51. per quarter. Cf. Scale of 
Teachers' Salaries, etc. (1903), p. 17. 
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which falls a trifle (about $170) below the cost of maintenance; 
a public cemetery, which is self-supporting; public baths; an 
" epidemic " hospital and a lunatic asylum. 

The city's public parks include an arboretum of some sixteen 
or seventeen acres in the centre of the town, filled with flowers, 
shrubs and trees ; a large open tract, once a race-course, now a 
park, not yet very much improved ; and a handsome drive, 
lined with trees, along the embankment of the river Trent upon 
the outskirts of the town. 

There are also the usual departments of police and of fire. 

How much does all this cost, in taxes? and how does that 
burden compare with the cost, in taxes, of local government in 
Jersey City and Newark ? In making the comparison, it is neces- 
sary to include the cost to the cities of county government, be- 
cause, in Nottingham, that item cannot be separated. For the 
territory within that city is a county, under the government of 
the city authorities, who maintain the full county machinery for 
the relief of the poor and the administration of justice — poor- 
house, asylum, hospital, courthouse and jail. In the compari- 
son, it must also be noted that each of the three cities receives 
part of the cost of its local government from state taxes collected 
by the state throughout its territory. Out of the sum so col- 
lected, the state returns to each city a part which is designed 
to be proportioned to the amount contributed by the taxpayers 
to the state tax, or to the property within that city taxed for 
state purposes, or which is repaid on some other principle of 
distribution. Familiar instances to the people of New Jersey 
are the return by that state to its cities of part of the tax col- 
lected upon railroad property and upon certain franchises, and 
the distribution by the state to the cities of the state school tax. 
From the comparison, finally, I exclude the water-rates in the 
three cities, because these rates are rather a compensation for 
goods sold than a tax, and because in each city the water supply 
is self-sustaining. Omitting water-rates, the total sum taken by 
taxation from the taxpayers of the city and from the taxpayers 
of the state to pay the cost of local government, was : 
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In Newark (fiscal year, 1902) $3,861,066 

In Jersey City (fiscal year, 1902-03) 3,292,317 

In Nottingham (fiscal year, 1902-03) (^453,278) .... 2,266,390 

In each case these figures include, as far as I can learn, the 
total cost of local government, i. e., the cost of caring for the 
poor, of administering justice (except some judicial salaries), 
of public education and of all other departments of municipal 
affairs which are maintained by taxes, except the cost of the 
water supply. The share of taxes paid by Newark for county 
purposes, exclusive of the state school tax, was $687,992 ; by 
Jersey City, $550,008. 

The sums contributed by the state from state taxes to Not- 
tingham and to Newark were nearly equal ; to Jersey City, con- 
siderably more. In each case it was : 

To Newark $454,952 

To Jersey City 675.753 

To Nottingham (^96,684) 483,420 

In each case is included the sum contributed by the state for 
educational purposes. 1 

1 Following are the items given me by the city auditor of Newark and the comp- 
troller of Jersey City: 

Newark. City tax levy, including poll tax $2,718,122 

County tax (exclusive of state school tax) 687,992 

Total raised within city for city and county purposes $3,406,114 

Add sum received from state treasury : 

From state railroad tax $13,387 

From state franchise tax 10,120 

From state school tax 431,445 

454.95* 

$3,861,066 

Jersey City. City tax levy, including poll tax $2,066,556 

County tax (exclusive of state school tax) 550,008 

$2,616,564 
Add sums received from state treasury: 

From state railroad tax $375>ooo 

From state franchise tax 52,000 

From state school tax 248,753 

675,753 

$3,292,317 
Nottingham. The figures given are from the Abstract of Accounts, from the Re- 
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But how much must the townspeople pay in local taxes? 
Deducting these state contributions, the cost of local govern- 
ment, including county government, paid by the townsfolk in 
local taxes is : " 

In Newark $3,406,114 

In Jersey City 2,616,564 

In Nottingham (£356,594) 1,782,970 

The people of Nottingham thus pay in local taxes for local 
government, including county government, about three-fifths of 
the amount paid by the people of Jersey City, and about one- 
half of the amount paid by the people of Newark, for the same 
purposes. 

In making these comparisons however, some caution is neces- 
sary. The general scale of wages and salaries (except high 
official salaries) is much lower in England than in New Jersey. 
There are differences also in other conditions. For instance, 
the fire department of Nottingham is a small affair compared 
with ours ; which may be accounted for, in part, by the absence 
of wooden buildings there. Practically all buildings in Not- 
tingham are of brick or stone, and roofs are generally of slate 
or tile. But when all allowances are made, it is pretty certain 
that the taxpayer of Nottingham gets more for his money than 

port of the Guardians of the Poor, 1903, and from the Final report of the School 
Board, 1903. 

The general district rate, i. e., the city tax levy [p. 60] £225,480 

Rates for school board [p. 65] 65,000 

Rates for guardians of poor [their Report, p. 15] 66,114 

Total raised by local rates for city and county £356,594 

Add government grants: 

For guardians of poor [p. 205] £ l 3t9St 

For technical school, school of art, university college [pp. 

114,116,132,150,203] ii,944 

From taxation of local licenses, probate duties, excise 

duties (in relief of local rates) 22,500 

For police superannuation fund 1,429 

To school board directly [their Report, p. 58] 46,860 

Total from national government 96,684 

£453.278 
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the taxpayer of Newark or Jersey City, and that his advantage 
is due to better organization and better administration of munic- 
ipal government. 

The distribution of the burden of taxation is based upon a 
totally different principle from that adopted here. Local taxes 
or rates are assessed in England exclusively upon rentable real 
estate and in proportion to the amount of yearly rents which 
the property will bring. Personal property and vacant lands 
incapable of being rented are not assessed for local taxes. As 
the whole burden of local taxation falls upon rentable prop- 
erties, the taxes upon these are higher than here ; but on the 
other hand, the unhappy owner of useless, vacant land in our 
cities, if he could transfer it to Nottingham, would be altogether 
relieved from local taxation. Agricultural lands are assessed 
for rates at one-fourth their rental value. 1 

What are the debts of the cities? 2 The sinking-funds being 
deducted, the respective debts are : 

Newark (January 1, 1903) . $15,444,798 

Jersey City (December 31, 1902) 16,039,617 

Nottingham (March 31, 1903) (^4,987,625) 24,938,125 

•The local rates in Nottingham for the year 1902 were: for general municipal pur- 
poses, 4s id; for school purposes, is 6d; for poor relief, is yd; making a total of 
seven and three-quarters shillings in the pound; which is about 38 per cent. A prop- 
erty assessed at a rental value of ^100 a year must thus pay in rates about ,£38. The 
assessors usually assess at somewhat less than the actual rental value. This difference 
between actual and assessed rental values varies in different towns. I was informed 
that a 15 per cent deduction from actual values would probably leave nearly the 
average of the assessed values. The total rateable value of the city is ^1,010,000. 
This is the assessors' valuation of the total yearly rentals of the city for the purpose of 
local taxation. The assessment is made against and the tax is collected from the 
occupier of the property, whether owner or tenant. As tenants must pay the rates 
upon the property they occupy, rents are much lower than in America. The land- 
owner, therefore, pays the rates (or his share of them) indirectly. The rates are col- 
lected very closely. In the year ending March 31, 1903, only ,£500 is set down as 
" irrecoverable," and only £545 as " arrears carried to next year " (pp. 60, 66). 

* Newark. Report of Comptroller for year ending Dec. 3/, 1902. 

Total funded debt $19,049,000 

Less sinking fund ... . . 5,550,202 

Net funded debt, including water and market debts 13,498,798 

Add temporary loans [p. 4] 1,946,000 

$15,444,798 
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Though the total net debt of the English city is much the 
largest, yet when allowance is made to each town for the part 
of its debt charged against self-sustaining undertakings, Not- 
tingham's debt is nearly the same as that of Jersey City, though 
larger than that of Newark. For each city carries on one or 
more profitable or self-sustaining business undertakings, for 
which a stated part of its debt is incurred and which pays the 
interest and will finally pay the principal of the part of the debt 
charged against it. 

The only self-sustaining business undertaking in Jersey City 
is the water supply; Newark has the water supply and the 
market ; Nottingham the water supply and the several profitable 
businesses mentioned above. Deducting the part of the net 

Deduct water debt [p. 12] $9,847,000 

Less sinking fund 1,879,803 

$7,967,197 

Deduct debt for market $335,000 

Less sinking fund 147,610 

187,390 

8,154,587 

Net debt to be paid by taxation $7,290,21 1 

Jersey City. Report of Comptroller for year ending December 1, 1Q02. 
Total funded debt, including $709,096, "improvement certificates " and 

$1,244,588, "temporary loan" bonds [p. 5] $20,064,393 

Less sinking fund [p. 6] 4,024,776 

Net debt, including water debt $16,039,617 

Deduct water debt [p. 31] $5,155,000 

Less sinking fund 797,403 

4.357.597 

Net debt to be paid by taxation $11,682,020 

As part of the assets against their debts, the Comptrollers' Reports of Newark (p. 
4) and Jersey City (pp. 7, 43) show arrears of taxes and of assessments for special 
public improvements (both are liens on lands), as follows: 

Newark. Taxes $655,334 

Assessments 1,627,704 

$2,283,038 

Jersey City. Taxes (arrears for many years) $4,487,335 

Assessments 2,268,800 

$6,756,135 
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debt incurred for these purposes, the remainder which must be 
paid by taxation is : 

In Newark $7,290,21 1 

In Jersey City 11,682,020 

In Nottingham (£2, 221,218) 11,106,090 

To sum up the results, it appears that the people of Notting- 
ham get much more municipal service than the other two cities 
give their people, and that the cost of that service, in taxation, 
is very much less. Against this showing we must allow for 
certain differences in economic and other conditions. In re- 
spect of the amount of the debts which must be paid by taxa- 
tion, that of Nottingham is nearly the same as that of Jersey 
City, but much more than that of Newark ; but the English city 
has very much more to show for its debt in useful but non- 
revenue-producing institutions. 

For the following figures I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Fox. 
Nottingham. Abstract of Corporation Accounts, March j/, fc/03. 

Consolidated 3 per cent stock £3,749,105 

Mortgage loans 774,081 

Mortgage loans, gas department 142,900 

Gas debentures ^61,291 

Gas annuities 344,850 

406,141 

Water annuities 350,862 

^5.423.089 

Less net sinking fund 435,464 

Total net debt £4,987,625 

From total net debt £4,987,625 

Deduct portions charged against self-sustaining properties, viz.: 

Of consolidated stock ^1,867,186 

Less corresponding portion of sinking fund . . I 55,545 

£1,711,641 

Of gas loans, debentures and annuities .... £899,903 
Less corresponding portion of sinking fund . . 71,235 

828,668 

Of mortgage loans 226,098 

Net amount charged to self-sustaining properties 2,766,407 

Amount of debt to be paid by taxation £2,221,218 
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Who manages all this business in Nottingham? The organi- 
zation of city government there is extremely simple. The city 
council manages the whole of it, except the care of the poor. 
The latter duty is charged upon a board called the " guardians 
of the poor," who are elected by the rate-payers of the city. 
Prior to 1904 there was also a separate school board elected by 
the rate-payers; but that board, in all English incorporated 
towns, has recently been abolished, and its duties have been 
transferred to the council. The councillors are elected for 
three-year terms by the rate-payers, male and female. No one 
may vote unless he or she pays rates. The election is by wards, 
each of the 16 wards electing three councillors, making 48 in 
all. The councillors, sitting in council, choose sixteen persons 
called aldermen, who hold office for six years. Aldermen and 
councillors have precisely the same powers and functions in the 
administration of the city's business. They sit together and 
act as one body. As such, they are called the town council. 
They choose one of their own number as mayor. (They may 
choose one not of their number, but they never do.) He pre- 
sides at their meetings and represents the town on public occa- 
sions, but he has no important administrative powers in the city's 
business other than those held by every member of the council. 
Every department of city affairs — police, fire, tramways, water, 
gas and every other — is managed by a committee of the coun- 
cil. These committees are responsible for the conduct of their 
several departments ; but their acts must be approved by the 
council. At the head of each department the council places an 
officer, selected by the appropriate committee, whose exper- 
ience is expected to qualify him for that special work. He acts 
under the supervision of the committee for that department. 
All appointments to office are made by the council, and all 
salaries are fixed by it. Very few of the offices are established 
by law; nearly all are created, as well as filled, by the council. 
In every case (except, of course, that of the mayor and mem- 
bers of council) the tenure of office is at the pleasure of the 
council ; but custom insures the continuance of the officers in 
their places as long as they give satisfaction in the performance 
of their duties. The same rule of permanent tenure, subject to 
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a satisfactory discharge of duty, governs the employment of all 
inferior employees. Change of officers or of employees for 
partisan reasons does not occur. The business of the city is 
conducted upon the same principles as the business of any large 
private corporation. The council is the board of directors, the 
rate-payers are the stockholders. 

There is nothing exceptional in the case of Nottingham. 
Excepting London, every one of the three hundred and more 
incorporated towns of England is organized under the same 
general municipal law, with the same form of government and 
nearly the same general powers, though many of them have cer- 
tain special powers given by special laws. Moreover the form 
of organization and the character of the general powers do not 
depend upon the number of inhabitants. Chippenham, with 
less than 5000 people, has the same form of government and 
much the same general powers as Manchester and Birmingham 
with populations of over half a million each. Pretty much all 
of the larger towns offer to their people advantages and public 
services similar to those found in Nottingham. The unincor- 
porated towns have a somewhat different form of government, 
but their affairs are administered upon the same principles. 

If you read what is written in England about municipal gov- 
ernment, and if you talk with the people there upon that sub- 
ject, you will rarely hear complaints of instances of corruption, 
and never complaint of general corruption or general misman- 
agement. The standard of public administration to which the 
people are accustomed has created a public sentiment which 
will not tolerate either corruption or mismanagement. The only 
complaints that I heard concerned the increasing rates and the 
growth of municipal debts. There is not space here to consider 
the policy of municipal ownership and management of public 
service undertakings. It is a policy of recent origin in Eng- 
land, and public opinion is still divided respecting it ; but there 
is no question that the people of the towns generally approve 
it or acquiesce in it, for it is fast becoming a general municipal 
policy and there appears to be no organized effort to check it. 
That very fact bears strong testimony to the excellence of the 
administration of town affairs. It would be impossible to man- 
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age these great business enterprises with satisfaction to the rate- 
payers unless the management were conducted by experienced 
men of special qualifications, following a continuous policy in 
developing their work. These conditions of success are possible 
because there is a high civic standard among the people and 
because of a few simple principles of municipal government 
which they apply, namely : 

( i ) The principle of selection for fitness in filling offices, and 
permanent tenure while fitness continues. This principle insures 
two things, expert knowledge and continuity of policy in plan- 
ning and executing great municipal enterprises, and a motive 
for every officer and employee to give undivided attention to 
the duties of his place in order that he may retain it. 

(2) The principle of non-interference by the legislature in 
municipal affairs. Although Parliament still enacts from time 
to time special local bills to confer particular powers upon cer- 
tain towns, yet that practice is decreasing ; and in contrast with 
the reckless intermeddling of our legislature in municipal affairs, 
it may be said that Parliament's policy in this regard is one of 
non-interference. It never, by special statute, changes the 
frame of town government in any respect, nor creates nor 
abolishes a town office, nor fixes the amount of a municipal 
salary. Such local municipal acts as are passed are generally 
designed to confer some enlargement of municipal power upon 
towns which petition for it. But the powers conferred by gen- 
eral law upon incorporated towns are so much larger than those 
usually enjoyed by cities here that there is less occasion for ap- 
plications for special powers. The principle of local self- 
government, of local self-responsibility, is carried much further 
in England than here. 

(3) The principle of central administrative control. We 
know, to our great cost, altogether too much of central legisla- 
tive control. But the principle of central administrative control 
is a very different thing. The control exercised by a state 
board of taxation over local taxing authorities, and that exer- 
cised by a state department of education over local educational 
authorities, are instances with which we are familiar. The 
principle implies general laws upon the given subject with a 
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permanent state board authorized to see that those laws are 
obeyed by the local authorities, and authorized also to exert 
some limited measure of discretionary control over their acts. 
Such a board naturally adopts a policy. It is guided by cer- 
tain principles of action. It must give public hearings before 
deciding the public disputes submitted to it. It acts under a 
sense of responsibility. It must make frequent reports and ex- 
plain and justify its official doings. State control of this kind 
is as far removed from the capricious and irresponsible legisla- 
tive meddling from which we now suffer as is the judicial con- 
trol exercised by state courts. 

The English have a Local Government Board which exercises 
this administrative control over all the municipalities of Great 
Britain. The president of it is a member of the cabinet. The 
board and its work are a growth of over half a century. It has 
become a great state department, whose duties can not here be 
recapitulated. It has accumulated and published, in its reports, 
an enormous mass of valuable information respecting the condi- 
tions of municipalities. It is consulted by and is constantly ad- 
vising local authorities. Through it every town has access to 
the experience of other towns. The best managed may become 
a model for the others. All local bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment are referred to this board for examination and report. 
Through its auditors, it audits the accounts of smaller municipali- 
ties (not those of incorporated towns) and may disallow illegal 
items. If a town desires to raise a loan it does not usually ask 
for a special law to authorize it (though it may do so) but ap- 
plies to the Local Government Board, which, after a public hear- 
ing and, if necessary, an investigation of the circumstances, 
grants or refuses leave for reasons stated. Every municipality, 
including incorporated towns, must submit its annual financial 
account to this board. The board has large investigating 
powers. With all this, however, there is very little power of 
interference with local self-government and local self-responsi- 
bility. The initiative is with the people and their local officers, 
and there is hardly any check upon their power of expenditure, 
except in the incurring of debt. 

But the civic conditions which I have described and the 
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healthy public sentiment which makes them possible are of 
recent growth. In 1830 the conditions of English towns and 
town government were far worse than any conditions generally 
prevailing in our cities at present. Those conditions can be 
understood only when considered in the light of English history. 
Prior to the American Revolution the English were a rural, 
agricultural people. In 1750 they numbered only about six or 
six and a half millions. Relatively few Englishmen then had 
seen what we should today call a large town, for there was prob- 
ably not a town in England, except London, with more than 
50,000 inhabitants. There were not only no railroads but no 
macadamized roads, and no good wagon roads at all. The peo- 
ple staid at home for want of means to travel. There were no 
canals, there was no steam power, there were no factories such 
as we should now call by that name. England's colonies were 
infants, and she had then no maritime supremacy, no great for- 
eign trade. In 1770 that trade was only about 145 million 
dollars. It was not till the last twenty or thirty years of the 
century that there came the inventions of Arkwright and 
Crompton in spinning and Watt's invention of the steam 
engine, which were among the chief agencies that created a 
new economic world on this planet and changed, within a life- 
time, the conditions of civilized life more than they had been 
changed in centuries before. These led the way directly to the 
factory system, to the steamship, the railroad : to Birmingham 
and Liverpool : to the British empire of trade. In the first fifty 
years of that century, England's exports of cotton goods dou- 
bled ; in the last twenty years of it they increased eightfold. 
During those last twenty or thirty years a great system of turn- 
pikes and canals was begun and partly built, and internal travel 
and transportation on a large scale became possible. During 
the first thirty years of the nineteenth century the " industrial 
revolution " in England became an accomplished fact. The 
English, having been an agricultural, suddenly became a manu- 
facturing people. The factory system arose and crowded the 
population into towns. There was no local governmental ma- 
chinery capable of regulating the new conditions, and for a long 
time there was no thought of adequate regulation. In his 
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History of England, in which most of the above mentioned 
circumstances will be found detailed, Mr. Lecky says: 

The sanitary neglect, the demoralization, the sordid poverty, the acute 
and agonizing want prevailing among great sections of the population of 
our manufacturing towns during the fifty or sixty years that followed the 
inventions of Arkwright and Crompton can hardly be exaggerated. The 
transition from one form of industry to another, the violent fluctuations 
of wages and of work, the sudden disruption of old ties and habits and 
associations, the transfer of thousands of female spinners from their 
country homes to the crowded factory, the vast masses of ignorance and 
pauperism that were attracted to the towns by vague prospects of em- 
ployment, have all led to a misery and demoralization of an extreme 
character. 1 

The foregoing account may give a faint notion of the 
economic and social conditions of the towns in 1830. The 
governmental conditions were hardly better. The era of great 
municipal undertakings was not then thought of. In America 
New York and Philadelphia were country towns in point of 
government; and in England borough government, such as it 
was, had hardly any function which we now associate with 
municipal authority other than the management of the corpora- 
tion's property and the making of by-laws concerning the con- 
duct of the townsfolk. The town could undertake no public 
works, it could raise no rates or taxes, it had no control worth 
mentioning over police, sanitation or education. The explana- 
tion of these conditions is found in the history of the towns. 
In mediaeval times they had won, gradually and after centuries 
of contest with the crown, the right of choosing their own 
officers, of making by-laws and of acquiring and managing 
town property and certain charitable funds. But in the course 
of centuries the vigorous civic life of mediaeval times died away. 
For the most part the towns became close corporations. The 
governing officers either held office for life, themselves filling 
vacancies in their own number, or they were chosen by a small 
body of electors, many of whom were not rate-payers. These 

1 Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi, c. 23, p. 221. Cf. 
also Macaulay, History of England, c. 3. 
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were the " freemen " of the borough, and admittance to this 
class conferred the " freedom of the town." The value of this 
freedom consisted in local privileges and in the parliamentary 
franchise. The electors who chose town officers, or the officers 
whom they chose, elected members of the House of Commons 
to represent the borough. Officers and electors thus became 
counters in the game of national politics. In the general cor- 
ruption prevailing in English politics for generations prior to 
1830, these borough electors sank, very generally, into a con- 
temptible class whose franchises were notoriously at the com- 
mand of the politicians and owners of great estates who knew 
how to bring the needed influence to bear upon them. To-day 
the basic principle of municipal government is public service ; 
in 1830, the basic principle of borough government in England 
was individual privilege. 

I copy the following description of English borough govern- 
ment as it existed early in the nineteenth century, from a lec- 
ture delivered in London in 1901 by Mr. W. B. Odgers, an 
eminent English barrister and legal author. 

There were 284 boroughs or reputed boroughs in England and Wales. 
But in at least 32 of them municipal institutions were extinct, and in 
most of the others municipal life was dead. The great mass of the 
townspeople were excluded from corporate privileges and from any 
share in the government of the town. The power was entirely in the 
hands of a few councillors or corporators, who were for the most part 
self-elected and who held office for life. They were selected on politi- 
cal grounds ; so were the borough officers ; so were the freemen. The 
corporate revenues were expended and the local charities manipulated 
to serve political ends. Municipal functions were almost entirely 
neglected, and jobbery, corruption, and oppression were almost uni- 
versal. Everything was prostituted to maintain the political ascendency 
of a party or the political influence of a noble family. Never again, 1 
trust, will any of our local institutions sink to so degraded a level. In 
Plymouth, where the population was 75,000, the number of freemen 
was only 437, of whom 145 were non-resident. In Ipswich, less than 
two per cent of the inhabitants enjoyed corporate privileges, and of that 
two per cent a large number were paupers. In Portsmouth, with a 
population of 45 ,000, the number of freemen was only 102. As a rule, 
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the numbers of the privileged freemen were strictly kept down, but 
political exigencies sometimes created an exception. Thus at Maldon, 
where the average admission of freemen was seventeen per annum, iooo 
new freemen were created during the election of 1826 for purely elec- 
tion purposes. The freemen in many boroughs enjoyed exclusive trad- 
ing privileges and were exempt from borough tolls and market dues. 
In Newcastle his exemption from these tolls made a difference to one 
merchant of ^450 per annum. In Liverpool the tolls were even 
heavier. Corporate funds were freely spent in political corruption. 
During the election of 1826 the corporation of Leicester spent _^io,ooo, 
and even mortgaged a portion of their property, to secure the return of 
a political partisan. When not required for electioneering the income 
of the corporate property was frequently expended in feasting. The 
same man held several corporation offices and appointed deputies to 
perform the duties. Members of the corporation entered into contracts 
with the corporation, and lands belonging to the corporation were let 
to members of the corporation on terms very favorable to the members. 
Only 28 boroughs published any accounts of their expenditure. 1 

In these conditions the work of municipal reform must have 
seemed far more discouraging to Englishmen, in 1830, than the 
same work in our cities can now appear to us. But within the 
span of a single lifetime, an almost incredible transformation 
was effected. The series of reforms which have wrought such 
a marvelous change in the political and social relations of the 
people, began in 1832, with the Reform Act. A commission 
was appointed soon after to inquire into the condition of the 
boroughs; and their report (from which most of the facts 
stated by Mr. Odgers are derived) was followed in 1835 by a 
general municipal corporations act. This act abolished the old 
municipal abuses ; gave the elective franchise to all inhabitant 
rate-payers; vested the powers of borough government in 
mayor, aldermen and council, and shortened their tenure of 
office to a few years. This act, amended and revised, is the law 
under which all the incorporated towns of England, except 
London, are now organized. But the act made no provision 
for great public works nor for the great departments of muni- 
cipal government. When it was enacted, these steps in muni- 

' W. B. Odgers, A Century of Law Reform (London, 1901 ), p. 257. 
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cipal development were hardly begun, and when they did begin, 
they were undertaken under special acts and by special authori- 
ties, like our park commissioners and other special boards with 
which we are familiar. With the developing needs of growing 
towns, a vast number of special local authorities arose with 
special local powers depending upon statutes which were local, 
or which dealt with special subjects, such as highways, cem- 
eteries, public health and sanitation. In England, as well as 
here, there has been an era of local government by special laws. 
Gradually, however, English municipal legislation tended toward 
a uniform system ; the special acts were from time to time con- 
solidated or merged into general laws ; special authorities were 
merged into the general town government; till it may now be 
said that in municipal boroughs all the important powers of 
municipal government, except the care of the poor, are vested 
in one political organ, namely, the town council. 

Modern English town government dates from 1835, and good 
municipal administration has been a steady growth from that 
date to this ; the whole history of both falling within an ordi- 
nary lifetime. The development of great public works is a 
practice no older there than here; and municipal ownership 
and operation of profitable undertakings have now only just 
begun. 

Charles H. Hartshorne. 

Jersey City, N. J. 



